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WHAT’S IT ALL ABOUT? | 


Shortly after the war broke out, there was a rather strongly-sup- 
ported move afoot to fold up all activities of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and, in fact, the entire Civil Aeronautics Administration, and | 
have the Army take over for the duration. The thinking people in the | 
industry frowned upon this idea and felt that the regulatory agency 
should be skeletonized and definitely maintained in this status for the 
duration, the thought being to slow down the regulatory machinery 
and maintain it status quo during the war so that when the postwar 
period came along, it would be intact and all that would be necessary | 
would be to bring its activities in line with the then existing require- 
ments. 

Today let’s take a look-see at what the C.A.A. is like approxi- 
mately a year and a half after war was declared and with many 
of the people in the business away at war or engaged in various ways 
in its prosecution. Parts of the regulatory agency, it seems, are taking | 
all this into consideration and going along in a normal common-sense 
manner. Others of the C.A.A. seem to have forgotten that there is a 
war going on and are, apparently, feverishly trying to amend as many 
of the Civil Air Regulations (CAR) as they can, which carries with it | 
the usual amount of harmful confusion and disturbing uncertainty. 
The question naturally arises, ‘““‘What’s it all about?” 

So far as the air line pilots are concerned, when the Lea Bill (H. 
R. 6799) was passed extending their monthly flight time for the dura- 
tion, they received the promise of the regulatory agency that their 
prewar laws and regulations would be left status quo for the dura- 
tion. Surely the pilots can’t be blamed for expressing surprise and 
registering objection when just the other day their Association re- 
ceived from the Civil Aeronautics Board 17 pages of proposed amend- | 
ments pertaining to procedure and qualifications incident to air line 
pilot certification. When inquiries are made as to “How come?” or| 
“Why?” the pilots are given reasons which are, at best, unnatural and 
mythical. “Changing conditions,” is the cry. ‘We must do this,” and 
“‘We must do that,” they say. They fail to say exactly who wants the 
changes. Oh, no! But every time there is even a teeny-weeny little 
proposed change in the CAR governing or affecting pilot qualifications 
or prerogatives, it is a safe bet that the efforts will add up to an) 


| 


attempt to lower the standards of pilots and copilots and to take away | 
from them more and more vital cockpit discretion—both wrong trends | 
to even the most elementary thinkers in the industry. 

In another part of the regulatory agency, it seems that they are | 
dead set on securing convictions, any kind it seems, just so they’re | 
convictions. One pilot is fined for not changing his flight plan en route | 
when the static was so heavy that he failed to receive the message in- 
structing him to make the change. Another is fined for making a flight | 
around an airport at the behest of his company and the field manager | 
to test the height of some rapidly-growing trees at the edge of the| 
field. Another pilot is fined for flying through wires strung across the 
end of the runway, unmarked and unlighted, located many feet in 
from—not out from—the end of the runway. And there is the case} 
of an air line pilot loaned by his company to the Army who is cited | 
for alleged irregular flying while testing blind landing devices in con- | 
nection with national defense. 

At CAA hearings, the examiner, prosecuting attorney, and star | 
witnesses are usually all from the same agency of the government, 
and the former two named are from the same department, the CAA’s | 
Enforcement Section. Human nature being what it is, can justice be | 
expected to prevail? 


The question is, would the Goddess of Jurisprudence who holds 
the scales of justice give the nod to all this or would she recoil in 
dismay if she were to open her eyes and view these decisions parading 
—— the guise of what she represents— ‘equal and exact justice 
or all.” 


The air line pilots have always stood for clean-cut, enforced regu- 
lations. They are now beginning to scratch their heads in puzzlement. | 
Would it be asking too much to have at least one thoroughly-seasoned 
pilot on the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s staff close enough to 
the top to have his knowledge felt? 


This much is a fact-studded truth. The successful administering | 
of any civil aeronautics act, good or bad, cannot possibly be hoped for | 
unless the experience of men who are thoroughly seasoned in the art 
of flying is utilized at least sparingly. 

In. the interim, wouldn’t it be a good idea for everyone in the 
civilian end of the business, including the regulatory agency, to “‘sim- 
mer down” and remember we have a war on our hands, which brings 
to mind a statement made recently by that fighting Lone Star State | 
Legislator, Jo Ed Winfree, while <tangace 3 against queer legislation | 
dealing with the regulation of aviation within the state of Texas. He) 
said, ‘“My guess is that this bill wouldn’t have a Chinaman’s chance | 
after the boys get home.” 

The same idea applies to the ambitious and bordering-on-frantic 
attempts to amend the CAR during wartime — and, in addition to be- 
ing needless and untimely, it just isn’t cricket. 


| 





—David L. Behneke 
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| By FREDERICK C. De LOSH 
, Council No. 46, Mid-Continent 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


There's a a Conieeien 
No matter how one stretches his ‘Minus an Opinion 
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|tal tangent, it is hard to conceive | By A. F. FOSTER 
|how an air line can consistently | Council No. 2, TWA 
operate two round trips per day | New York, N. Y. 
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five flying hours) with only two We had our first meeting of the 
airplanes. Nor can one understand | year with everyone present except 
how the Army, or any other or-| a few of the boys who were out on 
ganization concerned, could expect| trips. Our new Executive Council 
such a feat without having justifi- | members are: Walt Smiley, Jack 
able pangs of conscience. How-|Kennedy, Horton Hale, Frank 
ever, Mid-Continent Airlines is do- | Saylor, Dave Wadsworth, Tom 
ing its best to fulfill the above | Lynch, and Red Foster. 
schedule. All routine business was han- 
On May 1, 19438, the run from| died and our affairs are in good 
|Minneapolis to St. Louis was re-| order. A few jobs which had not 
}opened, and this trip, plus the) been completed were given to com- 
PD | fight from Minneapolis to Tulsa, | mittees and will be cleaned up in 
| constitutes M.C.A.’s sole claim to}the near future. 
| being a passenger-carrying air line. | 
| Nullifying Impossibilities | Ken Fairchild was made chair- 
Although such a setup doesn’t | man of the insurance committee to 
seem to guarantee much of a fu-| investigate the present status of 


| Investigating Insurance 


jture, the Company is hopefully |the original plan and get it into 
| clinging to the motto, “Per Aspera | effect promptly. 


The consensus 
_ —. or, ee | a a, > not _ 
les to Success. urely suc per- |‘ of opinion’’) being that we nee 
sistency and hard work should gain| and want this protection. Every 
the attention and assistance of | effort will be made to rush it 
those who are responsible for Mid-|through—and in the near future. 
Continent’s predicament in at-|]’ll have more to report on the 
tempting to nullify what might al-| subject soon. 
most be termed a scheduled flying} Russ Morris, Norm Nilsen, Jake 
impossibility. ; |Bashioum, Jack Kennedy, J. Phil- 
A Flitting Skit | bin, and Tom Lynch have gone to 
Rg - oe one ~ me KC as Army transition instructors. 
air line pilots! e seem to differ The Executive Council has ap- 
slightly with the Navy as to what| pointed a committee to advise and 
constitutes a dive, at least accord-| help first officers who may be hav- 
ing to this story. ; jing any difficulty. Captains who 
On a certain day in the near| have any criticism, advice, or sug- 
past, a P-51, piloted by Captain| gestions regarding first officers 
Joe pager — like a — should send them to Walt Smiley. 
past a couple of poor, startled; C. Connick, G. Gates, Nelson 
Naval officers who were comfort-| Pell, and L. (The Baron) Petry 
ably perched in  Stearmans.|are in KC being made into two- 
Screamed our warriors of the sea, | stripers. 
“He dove on us, ground him!” | Charles Mantaras has gone to 
Pyeng er egeay sang a —— | = up yen Ford at the 
ed for only a few hours, is still| Willow Run bomber plant. 
trying to explain to anyone who At the moment we are working 
will listen to his disgruntled tones | on proposed changes to the con- 
the difference between a fifteen-|tract. Send Walt your ideas on 
— — _ — slic pay, expenses, — —_ — 
e moral o Is little tale 1Is—/} changes you want made. A lot 0 
Be careful of where you get your|good is being done these days 
mainly because of this Council’s 
‘ policy of having a showdown on all 
To the friends and acquaint-| gripes, complaints, and suggestions. 
jances of M.C.A.’s pilot personnel, | Committees have been proposed 
|be informed that— | or appointed to handle scheduling, 
” Mr. or O. or = — membership, eager angen 
is position as chief pilot an 1-| insurance, contract changes, an 
rector of Training to delve into| bid procedure. 
other and deeper problems of a|They’re Getting Co-operation 
| military nature. The vacancy caus-| We have had excellent co-opera- 
fa z his sy ag eed will be filled|tion from Division Superintendent 
y Capt. D. Warren, who has}Orm Gove and Chief Pilot Ray 
already assumed his new duties. Wells. The fact that they are both 
We are happy to say that Ed| willing to meet us halfway (or 
= 4 “ Fe more) on all problems is conducive 
pires have been qualified to fly|to a smooth and congenial opera- 
the renewed portion of the Great | tion. 
“~— gee ia i : ~ oe sarge oo ore 
riends o i ickering, erst- . McMains, an ‘ oemaker 
| while copilot, are bemoaning his/|are taking check rides. No doubt 
-santieg  ontacteny | sciy ved 7 x ee TEN ees —_ be captains 
ormer Miss Irma Dany. Good luck, | an ave their chance to notice 
kids, and save the dishes for eat-|how much thicker the ice looks 
“~~ = — practice. when seen from the left side. 
opilot Fred De Losh has a Most of the gang have been at- 
young addition to his family. Poor|tending the celestial navigation 
little gal, already she’s being classes conducted by Commander 
taught the rudiments of parlor|Smith. There is great interest in 
— a this wg Ma = we _ are learn- 
; e renewal of passenger serv-|ing a lot at these classes. Some 
ice between Minneapolis and St.|trips are being planned to the 


| Louis has brought about the trans-| Planetarium where they are going 


fer of Copilots Ken Archer and|to demonstrate on the celestial 
Chuck Rawson from Kansas City| sphere what happens as the earth 
to Minneapolis. rotates and tips, or appears to tip, 
The Minneapolis flight contin-| with the seasons. 
gent extends its hearty welcome to Hank Zukoski and Charles Cum- 
Capt. Pete Barnard, who has re-| miskey, a couple of our well- 
cently acquired an enviable berth} known radio operators from PG 
on the run from Minneapolis to|and PT respectively are now doing 
Tulsa. their stuff at TWA’s flight-training 
Daddy Carl Kaye has had a tooth| school in downtown KC. They in- 
or two extracted while Baby Paul| vite us to stop in and see how it’s 
is proudly displaying his first. done. 
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“To fly West, my friend, Is a flight we 
all must take for a final eheck.” 


Active Duty Air Corps 
Beadies, Eugene C.—UAL; Caton, C. E. 
— EAL; Darby, James E.—C&SAL; 
Davis, Wm. E.— Continental; Folkers, 
Harold J.—Braniff; Herndon, Thomas— 
UAL; Jackson, Walter—TWA; Knudson, 
Max — TWA; Most ; 
Nagel, John — Mid-Continent; Nelson, 
Franklin S.—WAL; Peterson, Warren— 
TWA; Paice de H. J.—AA; Treweek, J. 


pow Duty Naval Reserve 
Sparboe, Jerome H. NW; Rosco 
Thomas M.—TWA; Roth, Paul pL EAL: 
Williams, Roy W.—EAL. 


Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—TWA. 
Accidental 


Active 
Adams, John B.—U. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. a. t. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. 
Barrett, Joseph C., inne, seg A. 
Barron, John M., Ir. 
Bates, Clarence i, Aa 
Bickf ord, L. A.—Panagra 
U.A.L. 


Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
eee D. E.—U. A. L. 
Bro w.— L. 


rown. . A. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A.A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Burks, John A.—U. A. L. 
a. Cassius B.—N. W. 
c.&S. 


Cooper, 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, pea ton 

Dace, Frank E.—W. A. L. 
Dally, Benjamin ny. gg A.-1. C. D. 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. 

Davis, Douglas—E. A. _ 
DeCesare, yy me gl 
De Cesaro, Joseph G. a ~ 4. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. « ty 
Dixon, Andrew, aah A.L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Elzey, Robert M.—P. A. A. 


Fey, Howard—u. A. L. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 


Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 


Gardner, Gordon W.—Panagra 
George, Hal—T. 

Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, Vernon 1.—D. A. L. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 


Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 


A. 
ireland, Baxter L. Continental 
rpmernaeeig agreed Le —C.A.L. 
Jamieso L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Vioyd Ev. ek. 
Judd, Orvan K.—P. A. A. 


Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincannon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lamb, Charles S.—U. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Loeffler, Edward J.—W. A. L. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 

Lucas, ccnecdiiinaten 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S.A. L 


Mc age Shoe Radbrye ap 
U. A. L. 





Mallick, Forrest E.—' 

Mamer, Nick B.—N. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Martin, Karl R.—N. 

Miller, B. D.—A. A. Colonial 
*Miner, Willard H.—U. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A 


Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C. & S. A. L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Raymond 8.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 
*Olson, Kenneth S.—N. W. 
*Onsgard, Alden—N. W. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
cote. A. N.—T. W. A.-1. C. D. 
schal, A.—P. A. A. 
belie Charles F.—A. A. 
Perry, J. A.—E. A. L. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Pickup, Christopher V.—U. A. L. 
Pielemeier, Harold E.—A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, ae W.—U. A. L. 
Raley, J.—N. W. 
Fh pte: N onl, &S. 
Riggs. Russell S.—A. A. 
bins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
en, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandbliom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sandegren, Thomas E.—U. A. L. 
— J. M.—P. A. A. 
. W.—T. W. A. 
Scott, Philip C.—U. A. L. 
Scroggins, aA V.—P. C. A. 
Shank, Eugene S.—N. W. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.— UAL; Terletzky, 
a ae — i E.—EAL: Thomp- 
son, A. UAL; *Turbyne, Robert— 
Panagra. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—AA, 
Vance, Clark K.—UAL 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
Walker, M. A.— PAA; Wallace, Clyde 
W.— TWA; Weatherdon, Edwin — AA; 
West, F. W.— W; Wieselmayer, Otto— 
PAA; Williams, Wayne C.—TWA; Wil- 
liamson, P. B.—EAL; vee John A. 
—WW; *Wright, J. $.—TW 
Young, George S.—UAL 
Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL._ 
Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Cochrane, Rob- 
——UAL; Currier, L.—TW 
Fife, John A.—CA; *Gambee, Harley T 
—TWA; Hohag, R. J.—NW: Jamieson, 
— "S.—EAL; Maguire, Richard C.— 
A; McConaughey, fra M.—AA; a. 
ne T.—PAA; Swanson, Axel—AA, 
Inactive 





Jack — A.; Ju 

ackson, L. -; Kerwin, 
J. J.; MeMakin, Richard A.; Milis, Ar- 
thur; Noyes, Dewey ‘3 Ormsbee, F.3 
Riddle, Glenn L.; Roulstone, J. J.; 
Rousch, Usher E.; Shelton, Boyd M.;: 


jr.; Veblen, E. H.; Walbridge, Donald 

C.; Warner, Roy; Wheaton, arold H.; 

Whittemore, Fred W.; Wolf, John F.; 

Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J. 
Waiting List 

Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel; Lang- 

mack, David F. 


Unempl ployed 
Floyd Edy Minor, pe Rhine, Lene 
Honorary 


Brisba D H 
Kelly, ye Clyde; — wii, — 


* Apprentice Member. 
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SURVIVOR 





—Press Association Photo 
Gunner’s Mate Basil D. Izzi of the U. S. Navy, who | 
spent 83 days afloat on a life raft in the South| Convenes at Midnight 





Atlantic, wants to be ready for a career in aviation when the war is | 


over; so last month he went for a spin in a Link trainer at Pan Amer- | time 


ican’s ground school at La Guardia Field. Miss Maude Hooker, Link 


yperator, found Izzi a good pupil. 
the 83-days part of the previous 
really means! Highty-three days 


Just in case you have skipped over 
sentence, stop and reflect what it 
afloat on a life raft in the South 


Atlantic. Nearly three months bobbing around on a lot of ocean riding 
a bit of rubber with slant-eyed sharks gazing upon you in much the 


A ° . . . | » ~ | rac ., rOCe 

same fashion as an emaciated bum with his nose pressed to a banquet | fee cups, it was agreed to proceed 
window. An afterthought. He didn’t write a book about it, nor does | with the drafting of some form of 
he have all the answers. And whe 


Wholehearted Co-ope 


(Continued from Page 1) 


operative and promises to be pro- 
ductive of great good from the 
viewpoint of the air line pilots of 
the Allied Nations generally and 
further sound and _ basically 
constructive international _ rela- 
There are no better ambas- 
sadors of good will than the air 
line pilots of one nation flying to 
other nations. 


to 


tions. 


countries to the south have proven 
this to be a fact. The Montreal 
April 18 meeting 


another nationally, can co-operate 
internationally. 
At the beginning of the Mon- 


treal conference, ALPA’s presi-| 
dent, David L. Behncke, said, | 
“We, the air line pilots of the 


United States, haven’t the slight- 
est interest in anything except 
fair and just treatment of pilots 
that fly in air line transportation, 
and we feel that the good of all 
fiying, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, can best be served if 
the men responsible for transport- 
ing humans and other precious 


cargoes from here to there safely, | 


receive just and fair treatment.” 
Not Interested in Intrigues 

He said with emphasis, “‘We are 
not interested in international 
manipulation, diplomatic and 


otherwise, nor in intrigues, if you| 


please, for special advantages. We 
much prefer to be frank, realistic, 
and, above all, intrinsic in our 
dealings. In very plain terms, what 
we are interested in creating is a 
condition amounting to when one 
air line pilot of a nation of free 
men meets another similarly bred 
and principled at the flying fields 
of the world, on or off duty, any- 


where, there can be a helping 
hand extended one to the other 
free from all suspicions, self- 


seeking interest and motives, and 
all manner of prejudices whatso- 
ever. This being made possible, 
there should follow a full measure 
of mutual aid and a lasting and 
full measure of co-operation in 
the best interests of all.’ 

Such a Proposition So 
Conceived— 

He went on to say, “Such a 
proposition so conceived will sur- 
vive for all time or it will sur- 
vive only so long as the originat- 
ing principles of its conceivers, we 
who are assembled around this 
council table, are not violated.” 
To this general idea, Mr. Richard 
Allen, a master chairman of the 
British Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, who was officially represent- 
ing that organization; Reuben 
Ernest Hadfield, the Canadian Air 
Line Pilots Association’s president, 
and the other conferees present 
subscribed,—namely, Flight Offi- 
cer A. McCashin, Colonial; Cap- 


The line pilots fly-| 
ing to and in our good neighbor | 


was definitely | 
indicative that air line pilots, in| 
addition to co-operating with one | 





re is he now? Back there fighting! 
n Evident 


ratio 


= J. Storie, TCA; Captain W. 
| Stewart, B.O.A.C.; Captain S. 
Barnitt, Colonial; Captain J. 


|things moved spryly; the follow- 


| 


services of a local barrister to do| 


| Lewis, TCA; Captain D. Anderson, | 


B.O.A.C.; Captain W. 
| B.O.A.C.; Captain L. Rood, TCA; 
Captain J. Curtin, B.O.A.C.; Cap- 


Glasheen, | 


| tain J. Percy, B.O.A.C.; and Cap-} 


| tain A. Andrew, B.O.A.C. 
Postwar Rehabilitations 
Mr. Allen opened his remarks 


British air line pilots, 
war-torn at the moment and prac- 
tically all doing war flying of one 
kind or another, look forward with 
high hopes to the postwar 
when they hope to be able to close 
the war-torn ranks of their organi- 
| zation, the British Air Line Pilots 
Association, and expand its activi- 
ties commensurate with postwar 
air line transportation.” 

He added, “The British air line 


| pilots see no reason why a thor- 
| oughly co-operative arrangement 
|cannot be established between 


| American and 
| pilots.” 
| President Hadfield of the Can- 
|adian Air Line Pilots Association, 
| who is well-known to nearly all of 
| the leading representatives of the 
| Air Line Pilots Association, hav- 
ing attended its 1942 Convention, 
| remarked, “‘There seems little left 
|to say after listening to the gen- 
eral ideas that have been put 
forth here respecting the proposi- 
tion of something more concrete 
being accomplished in the direc- 
tion of international relationship 
of air line pilots, principally be- 
tween those of Canada, Great 
Britain, and the United States, ex- 
cept that I wish to add that we 
Canadians believe it ig our prime 
duty to maintain and continue to 
build an equitable structure of 
salaries and working conditions, 
not necessarily identical but essen- 
tially the same, for the air line 
pilots of all of the free nations so 
that those who survive the war 
will have something worth-while 
to come back to. That’s what 
they are fighting for. It seems 
that one of the most effective ways 
to accomplish this is to establish 
the kind of closer relationship we 
are discussing here.” 
Harmony Brings Quick Decisions 
All of those in attendance at 
the April 18 Montreal conference 
subscribed wholeheartedly to the 
ideas expressed and, in fact, every- 
one present was in complete har- 
mony on what should be done. 
This being evident, the meeting 
moved swiftly on to the actual 
drafting of the first Memorandum 
of Agreement of Affiliation be- 
tween the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, International, the British Air 
Line Pilots Association, and the 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, Intercontinental. The whole 


Canadian air line 





at the conference by stating, “The | 
although | 


| accuracy in this review. 
| aged to obtain pictures, but as far 


| never was a clear report of the ac- 
era 


| 





affair was of a_ swift-moving 
tempo which reflected the ever- 
present rush-rush of current hap- 
penings. 

During the week of April 11, 
1943, Mr. Behncke was in Wash- 
ington, and while there, he receiv- 
ed a telephone call from CALPA’s 
President Hadfield in Winnipeg, 
who stated that the representa- 
tives of the British Air Line Pilots 
Association would be at Montreal 
for several days beginning ap- 
proximately April 17. He said, “If 
you can come up to Montreal on 
April 17 or 18, we will be able to 
hold our long-planned first inter- 


national conference of air line| 
pilots.” 
Mr. Behncke commented, “My 


schedule is pretty tight, but I will 
try to make it.” He left for New 
York on April 16 and after a busy | 
day there, on April 17, flew to| 
Montreal on Colonial Airways, ar- 
riving shortly before midnight of 
the same day. 
Preliminary Conference 
Realizing the short period of 
in which to work, a _ pre- 
liminary conference convened at 
midnight. From this point on, 


ing morning, after another short 
conference over the breakfast cof- 


Memorandum of Agreement of 
Affiliation. The manager of the 
Mount Royal Hotel was contacted 
for the purpose of securing the 








IMMEDIATELY. THE 





Signs with that cocky slogan 
are tacked up in war plants and| 


behind grocery counters’ these 
days. The rescuers of the 20) 
civilians and soldiers, and the} 


crew of the ATC plane which| 
made a forced landing in the wilds | 
of Quebec recently are deserving 
of this motto. To begin with, there 


tual details of this episode. We 
hope this statement will serve as 
an advance alibi for our lack of | 
We man- 


as accurate details are concerned, 
they just “‘ain’t” ... the reason 
being, of course, military secrecy. 
This brings to mind the story 
about a group of Army officers 





| : al | who recently attempted to edge in 
| their Association and those of the | ~? ° | 


on a civilian roundtable confer- 





Facsimile of Signatures 





of Ist Tri-Nation Pact 





gra 





| J. B. O’Connor. 
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the legal drafting. This, in itself, 
was no small matter for the rea- 
son that April 18 happened to be 
Sunday, and Montreal folks are 
devout church-goers. Luckily, the 
hotel manager produced one of 
Montreal’s outstanding lawyers, 


Then came the question of what 
the representatives of the Canad-| 
ian, British, and American Air 
Line Pilots Associations wished to 
have in theii first Memorandum of | 


Agreement of Affiliation. This 
necessitated another conference 
with all interested parties pres- 


ent, and a rough draft was com-| 
posed. Next, the hotel stenog-| 
rapher and notary public, Miss 
Gertrude Doyle, was drafted into | 
service, and she set about the 
actual work of typing the first in- 


ternational agreement of air line! 


WORLD WAR II FLYERS’ CREED, “THE DIFFICULT WE DO 
IMPOSSIBLE TAKES A LITTLE LONGER” 


| away. 


pilots as dictated by Lawyer 
O’Connor. (See front page picture 
of the gracious lady witnessing 
this already famous and destined- 


| to-become-historical document.) 


It Looked Like a Photo Finish 
Mr. Behncke’s plane was due to 


| leave Montreal at 2:48 Sunday af- 


ternoon and the time, as it has the 
habit of doing, flitted rapidly 
Soon it became obvious 
that the finishing and signing of 
the agreement and Mr. Behncke’s 
scheduled leaving time back to the 
States was going to be a photo 
finish. However, there was no lost 
motion, everyone co-operated ad- 
mirably, and while it appeared for 
a time that the agreement would 
not be finished and signed in the 
time allotted, yet, fortunately, 
luck was on the side of the nego- 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 








ence. They were promptly ushered 
out with the curt remark, “Sorry, | 
boys, civilian secrets!” Anyway, | 
the story began February 4, that} 
much we know for sure, when a} 
four-motored air transport home- | 
ward bound from an offshore At-| 
lantic base was forced off its 
course by bad weather over the 
wilds north of Quebec. Finally 
the motors ran out of persuasion | 
juice, got tired, and just naturally 
quit. Veteran Pilot “Chuck” 
O’Connor radioed quote I’m run- 
ning out of gas, I’m going to land | 
the ship unquote. He did a won- 
derful job of bringing down his| 
twenty passengers and, incidental- | 
ly, the plane, with little damage, | 
but this didn’t unquote the episode. 
As a matter of fact, it was a signal 
for things to really start to hap-| 
pen. Now we invite your attention | 


to the pictures below. If you, one 
of our three dear readers, can add 
anything as to who, why, when, 
where, and how, with particular 
reference to the who of the three 
chaps in the  upper-right-hand 
corner, the fireman in the bottom 
picture, and don’t forget the chap 
camouflaged behind the smoke, 
don’t fail to write the editor. It 
may be possible by various meth- 
ods of persuasion to cause the 


| censor to permit the publishing of 


the information in a later issue. It 
is vaguely rumored that First 
Pilot Fred Lord of Northeast was 
the hero of the rescue, and, in- 
cidentally, this cold hard-bitten bit 
of drama of the north woods ex- 
tended over a period of more than 
two months. If you think it was 
any Sunday School picnic, you 
just don’t know your fifty belows. 
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LATE NEWS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Freight 

Using aerial freight trains com- 
prised of a cargo plane and a 
string of motorless gliders, German 
official sources claim that 42,000 
tons of material were transported 
to the Russian front during a four- 
month period. Nazi pre-war experi- 
ments allegedly proved that the air 
trains were practical for passenger 
and freight traffic which is to 
travel not more than a thousand 
miles. Different “stops” are achiev- 
ed by uncoupling the last glider 
and guiding it to the ground while 
the air “locomotive” and the rest 
of the train proceeds on its way. 














Evacuation 


The United States medical serv- 
ice disclosed recently a plan to 
evacuate wounded men from Eu- 
ropean battlefields to England by 
Douglas cargo and troop-carrying 


planes which are being adapted as| between New York and Montreal. | 


| 
| 








Tri-Nation Pact 


(Continued from Page 3) 
tiators. 
Front page picture No. 2 is of 





the actual signing of the agree-| 
shows | 


ment of affiliation. No. 3 
the agreement finished and the 
signing completed, and No. 4 
shows Mr. Richard Allen, repre- 
senting the British Association, 
shaking hands with President 


Behncke of the U. S. Association, | 


with President Hadfield of the 
Canadian Association looking on. 
The expressions of these conferees 
bespeak louder than. words the 
satisfaction they felt over a job 
well done, even though 
done in a headlong rush. 

Pilots S. C. Barnitt and Copilot 
Arthur McCashin flew 
Behncke from New York to Mon- 
treal on April 17 and back to New 
York the following day. They 


were present at most of the con- | 
ferences, which was quite appro-| ! 


priate for the reason that the line 


they fly, Colonial Airways, is in-| 


| ternational in character, operating 


flying ambulances. They will carry | No. 1. Achievement 


stores 


on the outward run and} 
wounded on the return journey.! world’s 


The drafting and signing of the 
first International 


The scheme is based on methods} orandum of Agreement of Affilia- 


used in the Middle East. 


Yes Suh! 


| the greatest milestone yet achiev- | 


tion on April 18, 1943, in Mon-| e 
| treal, is regarded by the air line 


pilots of three nations as being 


Former AA pilots Clyde McCall} ed in the organizational history of 


and “Red” Clark are Lt. Colonels. 
Yes, Suh! 


Colonel Tom Hardin, former 


ALPA First Vice-President, will| tive 
Great day in| must have the ratification of all 


soon be a General. 
the morning! 








WHERE ARE OUR 
CHIRPING CRITICS? 





During February, the heav- 
iest month to date for delivery 
of aircraft to the fighting 
fronts, the Air Transport Com- 
mand lost only four-hundredths 
of one per cent of the planes 
flown. This was revealed April 
5 by Major Gen. Harold L. 
George, chief of the Command, 
at a press conference “some- 
where in Australia.” 

The figure represented a 
drop of three-hundredths of 
one per cent from the best pre- 
vious mark. Not a_ single 
plane, the General said, had 
been lost as the result of en- 
emy action on the long Pacific 
ferrying route, “although there 
have been attempts to inter- 
fere.” 

(Editorial note: A large ma- 
jority of the pilots flying for 
the ATC, both in and out of 
military uniforms, are air line 
pilots. “How could these ‘crea- 
tures of routine’ establish such 
a record? It’s positively amaz- 
ing. Where are our chirping 
critics now???) 











the air line piloting profession. 


And it is rumored that; While it is true that this agree- 


ment, before it can become effec- 
and completely operative, 


| three air line pilots’ associations 
= = | on or before August 1, 1943, it is 
| regarded as a foregone conclusion 


| that 


this three-way ratification 


| will be completed forthwith. 
| ““Whereases”’ 


The principal ‘‘Whereases” of 


| the agreement were as follows: 


| pearing herein has, 


| the furtherance of air line trans-! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| associations herein to 


| in 


| permanent 


“Whereas each association ap- 
as its basic 
aim and purpose, the protection of 
the interests of air line pilots, and 


portation; 

“Whereas the great recent ex- 
pansion in aviation throughout the 
world has rendered it advantag- 
eous and even necessary for the 
affiliate for 
their common good; 

“Whereas the associations here- 
are desirous of co-operating 
with each other by means of a 
system of intercom- 


| munication;” 
| “‘Therefores”’ 


| 
| 
| 


The principal “Therefores” of 


| the agreement were as follows: 


“THEREFORE, _ the parties 
hereto mutually agree and cove- 
nant as follows: 


“1. The parties hereto bind 


themselves to co-operate with each | 


other in all matters affecting their 
common interests. 

“2. Each party binds itself to 
respect the jurisdictional interests 











POPULAR 





—Press Association Photo 


What’s the world coming to, anyway? When we 
old-timers with bony, scrawny, rheumatism-stif- 


it was} 


President | 


Mem-| ° 


#} sult each 


® | ditions of service.” 


fened wings were fledglings, the dispatcher at the Army Flying School 
was a hard-bitten, hard-boiled, hard-shelled Army officer, who, when 
assigning one of us a plane, would say, “Hey, you there! Fifteen min- 


utes, you advance notice of bad news! And remember, | said fifteen | 


minutes, no more and no less. AND, the general idea is to bring back 
that hunk of junk in one piece, get me? If you don’t, it’ll not only be 
your neck, but also a large portion of your hips!’ My, my! Yes, times 
have surely changed. Here we have Mrs. Marjorie Lawton of Albany, 
Georgia, who is a very popular person with student pilots at the Army 
Air Force Primary Training School there. She is the dispatcher at the 
field and is busy assigning planes to the trainees. And another thing, 
when were we ever called trainees? Imagine that! Trainees! Tsk! Tsk! 





STUFFED CLOUDS 


SCENE FRAUGHT WITH REALISM. 








SPEAKING OF FOG 
WITH OMINOUS MOUNTAINS, HERE’S A 
THREE B-24 LIBERATORS, OPERATING 
FROM AN ADVANCED U. S. BASE IN THE ALEUTIAN CHAIN, MAKE THEIR 
WAY TOWARD KISKA AND ATTU ON A BOMBING MISSION. 
STAYING CONTACT OR STAYING MISSING. 


nevertheless, of developing into a 
real bond of international friend- 
ship when the pilots of the Allied 
Nations meet in New York, Lon- 
don, Montreal, Cairo, Bombay, 
Melbourne, and oh yes, indeed, 
Berlin and Tokyo. 

During the press conference 
which followed the signing of the 
first International Memorandum 
of Agreement of Affiliation, Mr. 
Behncke was asked if, in his opin- 
ion, any of the Axis air line pilots 
might, in the future, be recogniz- 
ed. He responded curtly, “First, 
they will have to develop some- 
thing with which to think and, in 
any event, such recognition by the 
international affiliation just estab- 
lished, even a long way in the fu- 
ture, is extremely remote.” 
History of Organizations 

The developments which led up 
to this affiliation date back to 
January 16, 1936, when the Air 
Line Pilots Association started to 
exchange letters with the British 
air line pilots. Up to this point, the 
British pilots had what was termed 
as the “Guild of Air Line Pilots 
and Navigators of the British 
Empire.” This organization was 
more along the lines of a social 
and fraternal organization; yet it 
paraded for many years as the 
official representing organization 
of the British air line pilots. The 
Guild proved to be ineffective in 
such matters as adjusting salaries 
and establishing working-condition 
rules generally. 

When this fact became apparent 
to the British air line pilots, they 
left the Guild and it passed out of 
existence. It was soon replaced by 
the British Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation. 

ALPA Predecessor Ineffective 

The British pilots’ Guild was 


—Press Association Photo 


NEATLY STUFFED 


IT LOOKS LIKE 








of the other two associations. 
“3. The associations herein | 
bind themselves to inform each 
other on all their activities and to| 
give each party notice of any} 
change in their Constitution | 
and/or By-Laws. | 
“4. A permanent system of | 
intercommunication is hereby es-| 
tablished whereby each party in 
| the future will receive notice of | 
all developments affecting the in-| 
terests of the air line pilots pro- 
fession which have come to the 
knowledge of any one of its sister 
associations herein. 
5. The conference held in 
Montreal, Canada, before the sign- | 
ing of the present agreement of 
affiliation is to be considered 
the first of regular semiannual 
conferences which will be held at 
a time and place convenient to all | 
parties and at which the parties | 
will consult with each other on all 
matters of common interest. 


é 


as | 


“6. The parties hereby appoint | 
Mr. David Behncke as the Sec-| 
retary of the Affiliation herein for | 
the ensuing year; and agree that | 
this Secretariat hereby appointed | 
will rotate from each association 
in each succeeding year. 
| 7, Without limiting the gen-| 
| erality of the subjects to be dis- 
| cussed at future conferences, the | 
| parties hereto specifically will con- 
other and attempt to 
| reach an agreement on the follow- 
|ing subjects relating to the pro-| 
|fession of Air Line Pilots: (a) | 
| Public safety. (b) Maintenance 
| of high standards of proficiency in 


|the profession. (c) Rates and 
|seales of pay. (d) Flying hours. 
| (e)Standards of living. (f) Con-| 


| ALPA President Receives Honor 

An interesting side light is 
that ALPA’s president, David L. 
Behncke, was elected the first sec- 
retary of the affiliation between 
the British, Canadian, and Amer- 
ican air line pilots. This secretary- 
ship will be rotating in nature 
and, during ensuing years, it will 
be held alternately by all of the 
affliated associations. 


The abbreviated designation for 
the three-way affiliation and the 
one by which it will doubtlessly 
come to be more familiarly known 
is ALPA, BALPA, and CALPA, 


which, boiled down still more, 
means: A for ALPA, B for 
BALPA, and C for CALPA, 


hence the ABC of international 
relationship for air line pilots!. 
International Fraternity 

Looking into the future, when 


air line pilot meets another in one 


similar to the forerunner of the 
Air Line Pilots Association which 
was the totally ineffective Na- 
tional Air Pilots Association 
(N.A.P.A.). This organization in- 
cluded in its membership, not only 
air line pilots, but all classes of 
pilots. Its activities were largely 
social and, so far as protecting 
the pilots’ interests was concerned, 
it was ineffective and perfunctory 
in all respects. In 1930, the air 
line pilots became disgruntled 
with N.A.P.A. and set up the Air 


of the far corners of the world he 
will, for identification, if he is a 
British pilot, merely have to say 
BALPA, followed by the official 
designation of the international 
affiliation, ALPA, BALPA, and 
CALPA. In other words, the 
greeting will be something like 
this: “‘Cheerio, old Chap, I’m from 
BALPA, of ALPA, BALPA, and 
CALPA.” 

While all of this is somewhat 
futuristic and slightly on the fra- 
ternalistic side, it gives hope, | 








(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 














Civil Air Regulations — Legislation 
Additions - Changes - Amendments 











| der of the President of the United States. 








a British, American, or Canadian 


CAR AMENDMENT 60-6 

ADOPTED: JANUARY 1, 1943, 

EFFECTIVE: JANUARY 1, 1943. 

Section 60.348 is amended to read as follows: 

“60.348—Airspace restrictions. Areas in which the flight of air- 
craft is prohibited or restricted are classified as caution areas, danger 
areas, and prohibited areas. 

60.3480—Caution area. An area designated by the Administrator 
in which a visible hazard to aircraft in flight exists and which should 
be avoided if practicable. 

60.3481—Danger area. An area designated by the Administrator 
in which an invisible hazard to aircraft in flight exists. No flight of air- 
craft shall be conducted in this area without specific authority issued 





| by the agency having jurisdiction over the danger zone. 


60.3482—-Prohibited area. An area established by Executive Or- 
No flight of aircraft shall 
be made in this area except aircraft actually engaged in defense mis- 
sions, or otherwise in accordance with the Executive Order establish- 
ing such areas. 

Note :—Restricted areas are indicated on aeronautical charts and 
published in Weekly Notice to Airmen, issued by the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 61-2 

ADOPTED: JANUARY 8, 1943, 

EFFECTIVE: JANUARY 8, 1943. 

A new subparagraph is added to Section 61.7803 as follows: 

Section 61.7803—Pilots’ compartment: 

“(7) Pilot trainees in the employ of the air carrier. 
vision shall terminate at the end of the war.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 61-3 

ADOPTED: JANUARY 13, 1943, 

EFFECTIVE: JANUARY 13, 1943. 

Section 61.7700 is stricken and the following inserted in lieu: 

“Icing conditions. No air carrier shall dispatch or operate air- 
craft in air transportation through any known or probable icing con- 
dition unless the aircraft is equipped for de-icing wings, propellers; 
and for such other parts of the aircraft as the Administrator may pre- 
scribe to assure safety of the flight under the particular conditions to 
be encountered. When an icing condition is encountered in flight the 
pilot shall, if possible, immediately notify his radio ground station of 
such fact and the company shall immediately transmit such informa- 
tion to the nearest office of the United States Weather Bureau in ac- 
cordance with Sec. 61.733.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 40-1 

ADOPTED: JANUARY 21, 1943, 

EFFECTIVE: JANUARY 21, 1943. 

Section 40.203 “Intermediate fields” is amended by striking the 
words ‘50 miles’’ and inserting in lieu “100 miles.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 60-7 

ADOPTED: JANUARY 21, 1943, 

EFFECTIVE: JANUARY 21, 1943. 

The following is stricken from Sec. 60.5721(b) “and where no 
airway traffic control center is located” so that this section now reads: 
“The pilot may effect a landing at the nearest suitable airport at which 
favorable weather conditions exist.’ 
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“WE’RE ‘WELL ALONG’ ON 400-PASSENGER SUPER | 
PLANE” SAYS CONSOLIDATED’S PRES. WOODHEAD | 

Insurmountable obstacles become mere everyday issues to pro- | 
duction engineers who face them by the thousands in preparing the 
way for manufacturing giant bombers with typically American speed | 
and efficiency via the assembly line. 

The tremendous problems of design and production of the Con- | 
solidated Aircraft Corporation, builder of Liberator B-24 bombers, | 
Coronado and Catalina flying boats, were partially aired by President | 
Harry Woodhead in a recent meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

He declared that Consolidated is already ‘‘well along” on its| 
super-plane, capable of carrying 400 persons or an equivalent military 
load. This plane will require “four years from conception to birth on 
a production line,” he estimated. 

“First we have a vast number of engineering hours, followed by 
the mock-up operation,’ declared the aircraft manufacturer. ‘There 
are thousands of obstacles to be overcome, thousands of problems re- 
lating to each other or even created by each other. 

*‘While the innumerable steps in design and experimentation are 
going on, production and plant engineers are attacking the problem | 
of the assembly line, and the structure to house it which must be 
larger than any existing. There must be smaller buildings also. Tool- 
ing engineers are working hand-in-hand with design engineers to create 
the intricate operation of assembly line production. Only after all of 
these complicated details have been co-ordinated can actual mass pro- | 
duction begin.” 

Having set a new world record in successfully mass producing its | 
famed Liberator B-24, Consolidated will soon have its Coronado | 
PB2Y-3 in mass production on a conveyer line, President Woodhead | 
disclosed. The new 33-ton Navy patrol bomber exceeds even the Lib- | 
erator in size and load-carrying capacity. 

It’s not the conveyer line, however, that is the hero in our fight to | 
gain control of the air through providing the Allies with more and | 
more aircraft, according to Mr. Woodhead. To him the real heroes | 
of production are the tool men and industrial planners, who break | 
down the complex airplanes into many small assemblies, and the work- | 
ers, who very quickly learn to perform these assembly jobs efficiently. | 

As to the super-airships of the future, he predicted that steel | 
would be used more and more as the chief construction material. He | 
also forecasted that adjustable jigs and fixtures would be set up to 
produce changes in basic models right on the assembly line, much as 
has been done in the automotive industry. 

‘“‘We may not be able to specialize to that extent,” the manufac- 
turer added, “but it will be possible to run 50 units of one model, and | 
then 50 of another on the same line.” 

In minimizing the possibility of converting war types to peace- | 
time use, he stated, ‘“‘There will be some conversion, but it will} 
be strictly a stopgap, and only temporary. 

“Even today, our military airplanes are built for high perform- | 

ice and specific missions. Fuselages are small, allowing just enough 
crew, armament, and bombs to get there and do the job as quickly as | 
possible. We have hung on tons of military gadgets, in fact, we have | 
ictually designed these planes from first to last as military aircraft. | 

‘Remember that for the future we must aim at economy of opera- 
tion as well as construction. To do this we must redesign and build | 
new airplanes. We will be able to standardize our designs to greater | 
degree than during wartime when constant emergencies of combat ex- 
perience arise to require rapid change in construction. 

‘Nor will the aircraft industry ever return to ‘custom-building’ 
of planes,” he said, adding: “If we do, the industry will slip back into 
the doldrums. In the period ahead of us we will have to intensify our | 
efforts to produce economically and efficiently, instead of reverting to 
old job-shop methods.” 


BLIND FLYING STUDENTS USE POLAROID 

The day when a blind flying student had to smother under a jet 
black cape to fulfill CAA requirements for actual flying under black- | 
out conditions has disappeared for good—at least in the training pro- | 
gram at Chicago and Southern’s ground and flight school at Memphis. 

The day when the blind flying instructor had to sit beside him in | 
a cloaked cockpit, unable to see a thing on his left, also has disap- | 
peared so far as Chief Instructor Hadley Hershey is concerned. 

And Memphis Airport is one of the few pilot training centers in the | 
country where this crude cloak system for blacking out the surround- | 
ings for a blind flying student has been replaced.in favor of a new and | 
immensely safer system. 

Instructor Hershey, in charge of Chicago and Southern’s ground | 
and flight school for army and air line pilots, introduced the innova-| 
tion at Memphis early this week. 

The new system is based on a simple optical principle. It consists | 
of green Polaroid isinglass panels which are installed so that they cover | 
ill of the glass in the cabin of the instrument training plane, and a 
pair of goggles fitted with red Polaroid lenses. 

The student wears the goggles whose red lenses cut out 50 per | 
cent of the spectrum. He can’t see through the green Polaroid paneled | 
windows because the green cuts out the other 50 per cent of a 
spectrum. 

The student pilot with red Polaroid lenses in his goggles can see | 
everything within the cabin, however the combination of the red lenses | 
and the green panels covering the windows makes it impossible for him | 





to see anything outside of the airplane. 

The instructor, who wears no goggles, can see everything outside | 
the plane at 100 per cent efficiency after the preliminary six-minute | 
interval, even though he is looking through the green panels. No longer | 
half-blinded, he need not worry about what the totally blinded student | 
will do with the plane. 

Hershey explained that the inventors of the new system turned 
it over to Chicago and Southern for experimental use in connection 
with the company’s training of blind flying pilots. “There’s no ques- 
tion,” he said, “but that the new system makes instrument flying safer 
for both student pilot and instructor and provides a more realistic | 
setup for the student than the cloak method did.” 

Chicago and Southern will apply the same system to its huge pas- 
senger and cargo transports when checking its flight crews. The same 
green Polaroid isinglass will cover the pilot’s cockpit and the same 
goggles fitted with red Polaroid lenses will be used. 


HE CAN’T BUT HE DOES! 

A recent cartoon reprinted in Time Magazine from a Bell Air- 
craft Company publication shows a huge bumblebee about to pounce 
upon a flabbergasted aerodynamic draftsman because: “According to 
recognized aerotechnical tests, the bumblebee cannot fly because the 
size, shape, and weight of his body compared to the total wing area 
makes flying absolutely impossible. BUT, the bumblebee does not 
know this so he goes ahead and flies anyway!” Time Magazine disputes 
the scientific evidence of the cartoon with the statement that “total 
wing area in relation to body weight is not the sole criterion of ability 
to fly. Equally important in powered flight is engine output.” There’s 
no questioning that the bumblebee has a hell of a powerful motor! 





| pleased and proud to be back and, 


| McFarland has made survey flights 


|h 


This is the second and final in- 
stallment of the interesting ac- 
count depicting Dr. Ross A. Mc- 
Farland’s survey flight over West, | 
East, and South Africa. 


It was of great interest to ob- 
serve at first hand some of the| 
psychological problems connected | 
with the return of the enlightened | 
native.to the dark continent. On the 
whole, the negro seemed very 


in most cases, they were well be- 
haved and orderly. President | 
Barkley stated that the Liberians 
have been very glad to welcome 
them, and they have co-operated 
with the United Nations in every 
possible way. This statement was | 
verified in action a short time 
later when the German Consul | 
was asked to return home. The | 
President recalled with great in-| 
terest the visits of Mr. Harold| 
Coolidge and Drs. Strong and_| 
Shattuck of the Harvard Medical | 
School when they were in Monro- | 
via on their expedition in 1926-27. | 
President Barkley, then Secretary | 
of State, and President King gave | 
a dinner in their honor. At that | 
time, a scientific survey of animals | 
and medical problems in Liberia | 
was made by the Harvard Liberian | 
Expedition. 
One of the chief handicaps in| 
the effectiveness of the desert war | 
in Africa has been the problem of | 
getting spare parts to the front. | 
The motorized equipment became | 
bogged down on the desert be-| 
cause of the sand and dust. The} 
civil transportation routes have} 
done a remarkable job along this 
line. Apropos of the remarks of 
Wendell Willkie on the emptiness 
of the storehouses, it might be 
well to mention the fact that the 
pilots proudly exhibited the empty | 
storehouses to Dr. McFarland in| 
recognition of the fact that they | 
had already conveyed a great deal 
of backed-up equipment to the 
front. These same warehouses had 
previously been overcrowded with- 
out adequate facilities to trans- 
port the materials to their destina- 
tion. To be sure, there may have 
been some storehouses that should 
have been filled, but Dr. McFar- 
land feels that the civilian pilots 
have been doing an outstanding | 
job in conveying material and in| 
assisting the military services. 
During the past few years, Dr. 





| 


over the Pacific, Atlantic, South 


America, and as far north as 
Nome, Alaska, and the Arctic 


Circle to study the problems in 
the selection and maintenance of 
civilian pilots. For the most part, 
the pilots are unusually healthy 
young men, but great care must be 
taken to prolong their useful lives 
as airmen and especially to antici- 
pate and find solutions to their 
problems. The fatiguing effect of 
long flights at high altitudes over 
uncertain terrain or seas or in ad- 
verse weather is one of the most 
difficult problems. He has made 
studies of the most effective meth- 
ods of counteracting fatigue by 
the use of non-gas-forming foods, 
large crews, modern aids to navi- 
gation, and every other means 
possible in anticipating mental 
azards and worries. In the de- 
velopment of aviation as a new 
means of transportation, every as- 
pect of the new environment must 
be studied and planes must be 
built so that human limitations 
will not be exceeded in operating 
them. Dr. McFarland believes that 
at the present time pilots are 
working under excessive stress 
due to complete dependence on 
celestial navigation, as well as 
highly intricate systems of codes 
and signals at various airports in 
landing under wartime conditions. 
These procedures are necessary to 
detect enemy planes. Another haz- 
ard in present-day wartime flying 
is the fact that planes are operat- 
ing with overloads of from one to 
two thousand pounds according to 
peacetime standards. Dr. McFar- 
land was especially interested in 
finding ways of improving the con- 
struction of aircraft by reporting 





ling with 


| waterproof 


Through studies of hard-won 
experiences of weather-beaten, 
near-dead survivors of plane crash- | 
es at sea, the Allied governments 


|are fast putting into use compact 


kits of lifesaving rescue gear that 
will enable downed flyers to exist | 
for months in small life rafts by 
staving off starvation and expos- 
ure. 

After a year’s research on the 
experiences of torpedoed seamen, 
the Navy Department recently an- 
nounced that a fishing kit—com- 
plete from bait to line and hooks, 
with detailed instructions on the 
art of fish-catching and how to 
subsist on birds, turtles, and in- 
sects—has been designed for pack- 
airplane and ship life 
rafts. 

Foolproof in all waters, the new 
kit for plane survivors weighs one 
pound two ounces with gear stow- 
ed in a twelve-pocketed apron. 
Lindholme Rescue Gear 

The Canadian Air Force recent- 
ly gave a detailed description of 
the Lindholme rescue gear which | 
will soon be in use on the east and | 
west coasts of Canada. 

Five cylindrical plywood con- | 
tainers, four of them waterproof, 
contain the valuable supplies which | 
are linked by 280 yards of floating | 
cord. These are made to fit the | 
plane’s bomb racks and can be 
dropped with the accuracy of | 
bombs. 

The center parcel contains a 
large rubber dinghy, capable of 
holding seven or eight persons, 
which inflates automatically on 
contact with the water. 

Sealed with shellac to keep out 
water, the four other containers | 
hold food, clothing, comforts, and 
warning signals. There are tins of 


| water, condensed milk, emergency 
| rations, malted milk tablets, chew- 


= 
ing gum, and barley sugar. 


Chemical Heat 

For warmth there are four} 
sleeping suits lined |} 
with goose feathers and eight heat- | 
producing chemical bags. Shaken | 
up with seawater and placed inside 
the sleeping suits, these bags dry | 
out sodden clothes and generate | 
heat for ninety-six hours. | 

Signal devices to attract the at-| 
tention of passing ships or planes | 


_A PLANE 
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are also included in the containers 
along with cigarettes, matches, a 
package of waterproof playing 
cards, a bailing cup, sponge, and 
first aid outfit. 

The AAF has recently developed 
a portable hand-generator radio 
set with an antenna that can be 
held aloft from a life raft by a 
box kite. Such sets will be stand- 
ard equipment for aircraft that 
carry life rafts and can be ope- 
rated by men untrained in radio. 
A touch of a hand crank gener- 
ates power and the apparatus 
grinds out an automatic SOS. 

Recently designed by the AAF 
and U. S. Rubber Company, an im- 
proved rubber life raft is now be- 
ing installed in Flying Fortresses. 





‘WITHIN A PLANE 


CELESTIAL 
NAVIGATION 


In the September issue Skipper 
James E. Farris, formerly of Am- 
erican Export Airlines, began a 
series of navigation articles writ- 
ten especially for AIR LINE 
PILOT consumption. Pilot Farris 
is exceptionally well-qualified to 
write on this subject. In addition 
to being experienced in practical 
avigation problems, Farris spent 
considerable time during his 
youthful years as a skipper of a 
windjammer sailing the seven 
seas. 

The last of this series on celes- 
tial navigation appeared in the 
November 1942 issue and after 
that Author Farris went A.W.O.L. 
Naturally, these articles had to 
be terminated. 

Despite many efforts to locate 
Mr. Farris, all proved to no avail 
until April 26 when a letter was 
received at Headquarters apolo- 
gizing for what apparently ap- 
peared to be “taking a run-out 
powder” on the business of being 
a writer. Farris explained that he 
had been moving so rapidly from 
place to place in his globe-trotting 
activities that he had not been 
able to do any writing and prob- 
ably would not be in a position 
to again resume his navigation 
articles in the AIR LINE PILOT 
until some indefinite time in the 
future. 

The AIR LINE PILOT is sorry 
for this interruption and especial- 
ly so for the reason that these ar- 
ticles were so well received by 
our readers as was evidenced by 
the great amount of good com- 
ment which came into Headquar- 
ters. As soon as Farris again set- 
tles in one spot sufficiently long 
to resume his writing and be able 
to finish the series of articles, the 
AIR LINE PILOT will resume 
this series where it was unavoid- 
ably interrupted. 
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—Press Association Photo 
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Speaking of the unusual, here is one to ponder. Real birds lay 


eggs while mechanical birds of the Allies lay plenty of trouble for 
the Axis in the form of smaller fighter planes carried long distances 
and deposited where they are needed the most. The cuts are of a 
streamlined fuselage of a British P-40 Warhawk being loaded into the 








(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


spacious body of a U. S. Douglas C-47. 
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DESERT WAR 
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defects to the manufacturers and 
designers of planes. By direct ob- 
servations in combat, present de- 
fects causing pilot fatigue may be 
ameliorated, military aircraft can 
be improved, and passenger com- 
fort can be increased in the post- 
war period. 

The successes and failures of 
various types of aircraft, especially 
as they relate to human problems 
in flying long distances with great 
speed and in high altitudes, all 
were reported by Dr. McFarland 
to aircraft factories. After Dr. 
McFarland’s trip to Africa and 
the desert war, he felt that closer 
co-operation should be maintained 
between combat zones and _ re- 
search centers at home. This re- 
lated not only to the physiological 
and psychological problems which 
the men are experiencing on the 
desert, but also in improving tanks 
and aircraft. Written reports are 
of great value but long reports 
are apt to be routed through chan- 
nels which produce long delays. 
The ideal situation would be to fly 
groups of scientific and highly 
skilled men to the combat zone 
for short intervals of time and re- 
turn them to their respective lab- 
oratories and factories at once. 
This could be done in several days 
with modern long-range aircraft. 

Dr. McFarland returned from 
his African trip giving highest 
praise for the work of the civilian 
pilots who efficiently and fearless- 
ly ferried bombers out from 
Miami across Africa to the com- 
bat zones, losing less than one per 
cent of all of the bombers which 
they flew. He also spoke with en- 
thusiastic praise of the pilots in 
the interior of Africa who spend 
endless days at the controls, re- 


fueling at jungle airports, | rs 2 a onde 
‘Hailstones the Size of Baseballs 
Pilots High Over Dread Himalaya 


ing on narrow rivers and small 
lakes where amphibian planes are 
used, and sleeping when they can 
in inadequate quarters. He felt 
that the civilian pilots who trans- 
ported key military personnel and 
essential supplies to the various 
parts of Africa, the Near and Far 
East, and other combat zones have 
made an outstanding contribution 
to the winning of this war. 


IT’S FIVE TO ONE 
NOW—STIMSON 


Naming the success of our air- 
men as one of the most heartening 
aspects of the war, Secretary of 
War Stimson recently stated to 
members of the press that our 
pilots and equipment are amply 
superior to anything the Axis has 
put into combat. 

“Our preponderance of 
strength over the battle area and 
the Mediterranean is a decided 
advantage,” 





ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 
est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. Turbulence 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 
passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- 
sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear 
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usually a mother. 








They’re not from the collection 
of Baron Munchhausen, these tales 
[that commercial transport pilots 
|are bringing back from the China 


holy, they speak nothing but the 
solemn truth! And, for skeptics 
and unbelievers, they bring back 
proof ... dented, torn, and man- 
gled cargo planes that look like a 


mas toy. 

They bring back tales of base- 
ball-size hail punching holes in 
their metal-skinned ships and 
| violent drafts driving their planes 
| upwards and then down thousands 
|of feet a minute. 
|“There’s What’s Left, Boys” 





| These are the pre-monsoon con- 
| ditions over the 16,000 to 18,000- 


| foot “foothills” of the Himalayas, | 
Stimson pointed out.| which the fliers describe as the! force it broke the floorboards. 











CAVEMEN 


ten days after assembling from their Chi t 
quently. A later development of this raid was the wanton murder of a group of captured American 
fliers by the Japs. Much has been said about this. What it really amounts to is that the Japs can dish it 





in retreats. 


out, but they can’t take it—and rats will bite when cornered. 
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Behind every success there is someone who has 
planned and sacrificed to make that success possible, 
Here is shown Mrs. Mary Lacey Foss, the mother 
| behind the success of Captain Joseph J. Foss, U. S. Marine Corps flier 
| who has shot down twenty-six rats with wings over Guadalcanal. Joe 
is one fine fellow who hails from Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
perfect example of Uncle Sam’s air fighting men—deliberate, fearless, 
yet not prone to take foolish chances. 
ord of this magnitude, one must be a good shot! The groundwork for | 
this was no doubt gained hunting rodents around the old home place. 
Joe now stalks a different kind of rodent, but, nevertheless, they’re still 
rodents, and of the worst ilk. Congratulations, and good luck! 


| interior. They swear by all that’s | 


three-year-old’s last year’s Christ- | 


Jap planes raided nearby villages fre- 
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—Press Association Photo | 


He’s the 


And, to establish a world’s rec- 


Plague Line 


toughest they ever encountered. 

Capt. Alec K. Gingiss of Chi- 
cago managed a landing in his bat- | 
tered twin-engined transport and| 
wearily told astonished onlookers: 

“Look at that wreck! Hail, this 
big (doubling his fist) did that. It 
knocked off my radio loop, broke 
the landing lights, cracked the win- 
dow panels, dented the wings, and 
punched holes in the tail. How I 
ever got out of that alive is more 
than I know.” 

A Brooklyn fiyer, Capt. Joseph 
Genovese, now in China, recalled 
a downdraft that once caught him 
and drove his plane downwards so 
suddenly that the cargo broke loose 
from the ropes and hit the ceiling | 
of the compartment. Almost at the | 
some time, an updraft caught him 
and the load hit the floor with such | 








—Press Association Photo 
Maj. Gen. James Doolittle’s Tokyo raiders who finally ended their spectacular flight in 
China are grouped outside a shelter carved from a mountainside. They lived here for 
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| air, while embedded in these air 


| . 

small-scale eddies. 
| air masses is equal to the mean} 
|motion of the wind. 


| are 
| creases and comparatively gradual | 


in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. 


follows: 

“Summarizing the results that | 
have been found in the present | 
investigation into the horizontal | 
changes in wind, it may be said 
that there is a comparatively | 
sharp difference in the type of air| 
motion when the vertical tempera- | 
ture gradient adiabatic or| 
super-adiabatic and when it is less | 
than adiabatic. 

During adiabatic and _ super-| 
diabatic conditions the following | 
are the main characteristics: 

(i) In wind there are major | 
eddies composed of alternating) 


masses of fast and slow-moving | 


masses there is a large number of | 


is 


(ii) These air masses are con- | 
siderably longer in the direction | 
of the wind than they are broad. | 

(iii) The mean motion of these | 


(iv) The changes of velocity in| 
wind from air mass to air mass 
characterized by abrupt in-| 


decreases. | 

(v) Before, during, and for a| 
short period after one of these} 
abrupt increases, small-scale eddy- | 
ing is greater than during the} 
gradual decrease. 

These facts have been found | 
in eddies, which are on the scale | 
of 4000 feet long by 600 feet 
wide (these measurements are| 
probably below the average). | 


| There is another group of major | 


eddies which appears in wind un-| 


der certain conditions and which | 
| ° e ° | 
| ranges up to a dimension in the} 


direction of the wind of the order | 
of 10 or even 20 miles. The wind | 
gusts in these eddies show two} 
important points of similarity with | 
the eddies on the 4000-foot scale | 
namely :— 

(i) The changes in velocity in| 
the wind from air mass to air| 
mass are characterized by abrupt | 
increases and comparatively grad- | 
ual decreases. | 

(ii) Small-scale eddying de-| 
creases shortly after an increase | 
of wind velocity. The other fea-| 
tures of the group of larger eddies | 
are :— 

(iii) 
after a maximum of temperature 
has been reached, and are follow- | 
ed by a decrease of absolute cod 
midity. 

(iv) Strong gusts are associated 
with a wind from a more veered 
direction than lulls. 

(v) Rain is associated with fall- 
ing temperature. 

(vi) Cloud masses are associat- 
ed with the strong gusts. 

During the occurrence of sur- 
face inversions the following are 


Strong gusts occur just | 


1 





|the characteristics of eddies:— 


(i) There are no pronounced 
major eddies, (i.e., 4000-ft. scale). 

ii) The eddies are not predomi- 
nantly elongated in the direction 
of the wind. 

(iii) The eddies are probably 
due largely to surface obstacles. 

(iv) The presence of an ob- 
stacle causes, on some occasions, 
more eddying if there is a surface 
inversion than if there is not. 

(v) In some circumstances the 
presence of a large inversion may 
damp out the eddying until there 
is the phenomenon of a smooth 
flowing wind. The velocity of such 
a wind has been observed to be as 
high as 11 or 12 miles per hour at 
the height of 150 feet above the 
surface.” 

The first group of major eddies 
referred to in the above quotation 
occurs when approximately adia- 
batic lapse rates are prevalent in 
the lower 1,500-2,000 feet of the 
atmosphere but generally stable 
conditions prevail above. The 
cloud type is often strato-cumulus. 
As an example, the time interval 
between the gusts may be of the 
order of 5 to 7 minutes so that 
the distances of wind run between 





consecutive occasions of high 
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speed is of the order of 8,000 





feet, when the average wind speed | 


is about 15 miles per hour. 

The second group of major 
eddies referred to in the above 
quotation 
cumulo-nimbus 
convection 


clouds 
currents 


or deep 


is that associated with J 


which par- | 


ticipate in the convective phase of § 


the mechanism even to altitudes 
of 15,000-25,000 feet. The high 
gusts are spaced out at compara- 
tively wide intervals, and the sur- 
face winds are quite irregular 
both in direction and velocity. 


C. S. Durst, one of the authors 9 


of the publication last referred to, F 


has put forward the idea that the 


convectional cells 


| major eddies may be regarded as | 
moving along § 


with the wind, the gusts being due | 
to down currents in the rears of | 


the cells. He conceives the cells as 
being roughly horseshoe-shaped ir 


| horizontal cross section, with the | 


open end of the horseshoe facing | 


in the direction of the wind. Th« 
horseshoe shape is supposed to be 
formed by discontinuities in the 


wind, which may be called “gust § 


fronts.”” In describing his concep 
tion of the convectional cells 
Durst states: 


“Within these horseshoes 


tending to rise, while on the out- 
side of the horseshoes the air is 
cold and tending to sink. The ris 


(at J 
| the surface) the air is warm and 


at 


ing air, having recently lost mo- J 


mentum by contact with 


and direction of the wind at 


higher layer. 


& 


Hence, as a gust 


passes an observer there will be a § 
sudden fall in temperature, a fall | 


in humidity, a sudden rise in wind 
velocity, and veer of wind direc- 


tion, and also a decrease in the | 


small-scale turbulence. After the 
gust front has passed there will be 
a gradual decrease of wind veloc- 
ity as the friction with the ground 


| surface retards the air flow, an 


increase in temperature due to the 


heating up by contact with the | 


surface, and an increase of hu 
midity if the ground surface is 
damp. The gust fronts are con- 
sidered to have sloping surfaces.” 

In explanation of the latter 
statement, the author supposes 
that the underside of the gust 
fronts slope upward toward the 
direction of motion of the wind, 
so that the gusts will strike the 
highest point on a pole before it 
arrives at a point vertically below 
it. As Durst states: “If such a pic- 
ture true the retardation of 
flow at the earth’s surface will 
cause the warm air to be trapped 
and the vertical section of the 
gust front will be on an irregular 
shape .. with ‘gust tongues’ 
striking downward. When such 
tongues strike the ground they 
will form splashing eddies .. .” 
The phenomenon under considera- 
tion is analagous to that which oc- 
curs in connection with the over- 
hanging nose mentioned previous- 
ly in relation to line squalls and 
cold fronts. 

To give some idea of the inten- 
sity of gusts under fairly severe 
conditions, the publication of Gib- 
lett and co-workers previously re- 
ferred to indicates that “In the 
case of a line squall which can be 
characterized as sharp, but net 


is 


probably exceptionally so, the 
greatest vector change of wind 
between consecutive one-minute 


mean values of the wind was 35 
miles per hour.” 

Since gusts of greater than the 
average velocity over a period of 
one minute invariably occur with- 
in the period, maximum change in 
gust velocity must have been con- 
siderably more than the specified 
value. 


*W. R. Gregg, ‘Aeronautical Met- 


erol ,’ 2nd -» 1930, New York, 
p. 272, Chapter II, ‘‘Airship Meteor- 
ology,’’ by F. W. Reichelderfer. 


the 2 
ground, is slow-moving; the sink- § 
ing air brings down with it the J 
momentum, humidity, turbulence, § 
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In his timely, fact-filled book, 
“The Air Offensive Against Ger- 
many,” war correspondent Allan 
A. Michie packs into the brief 


space of 45,000 words a clear-cut 
pattern of victory through inces- 
sant, 1,000-plane, night-bombing 
raids to systematically obliterate 
key Axis industrial centers. 

The British, says Michie—who 
has made an on-the-scene study of 
the Allied air offensive, and holds 
the confidence of important per- 
sons in the know—have reached 
their limit, aerially speaking. They 
cannot raise their pitch to the 
necessary deadly thrust without 
aid from us. 

“If Germany is to be knocked | 












Fif Mi ° | and the Air Transport Command | 
1 ty ISSIONS of the Army Air Forces. During | 
| the same period, he also conferred 
| with Congressman Clarence F. 
| Lea, Chairman of the House In- 
|terstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, about H. R. 1012, 
| which amends the Civil Aeronau- 
| tics Act of 1938. Mr. Lea is spon- 
| soring this measure, the purpose 
|of which is to bring the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 up to} 
. |date. Naturally, this involves a| 
PS | number of sections in which the! 
4| pilots are interested. One of the} 
;| most controversial parts of this} 

bill is Section No. 802. (a) deal-| 
ing with the question of whether | 
the control of the air space of the | 
United States should be federal-| 
| ized or left to state control. The | 
| AIR LINE PILOT commented on 
| this editorially in the March issue. 
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| “we shall have to do it!’’ 


declares,| A veteran instructs a fledgling. | 
| Some bomber pilots wear face masks | 
| for protection against the severe sub- 


| strata temperatures. Others merely 


out this year,’’ Michie 


Then what are we waiting for? 


The answer, supported by author-| let their whiskers grow. Bearded Lt. | 


| For African Trek 








Penn-Central Conferences Begin 


While in Washington on April 


ment conferences were held with | 


itative facts and figures, is simple| James T. Watson of Mt. Vernon, | Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. The | 
“ate gi we - ti A < ‘a caeal Yhio, a navigator and ——— ef; pilot conferees were David L.| 
yut exasperating. America 1s -€ | nearly fifty missions, gives a tip or R Sta ae x —_s 
again indulging in her favorite| two on what it takes to complete | Behncke, ALPA President; Firat | 


pastime, blithely disregarding the 
hard-won experience of both ene- 
mies and allies, to strike out on| 
her own, sacrificing men, planes, 
and precious time to the costly 
purge of trial and error. 

Michie minces no words. “‘Am-| 
erica at the moment is trying to | 
(bombing) equipment in a} 
war theater for which it was never | 
intended, under conditions which, | 








| 


use 


i the British believe, will lead only| AA Vice-President | 


| 


§ to disaster. American heavy bom-| visits ALPA Headquarters 


bers at the present time are not | 
capable of taking part in sustained | 
attacks against Germany!” 

No theorist, this news vntien! 





doesn’t hedge about with vague 
discussions of strategy using] 


dream planes of the future, but| 
with clear-headed practicality, us- | 
ing present-day bombers’ and! 
equipment, he outlines a path to} 


victory over the Reich by the end| 
yf 1943. | 
His book, knocked together | 


during a flight across the Atlantic, | 
isn’t an example of smooth liter-| 
ary polish. But, it’s well worth} 
listening to! 


F.D.R. Awarded Medal 


In glowing tribute to the depth 

faith President Roosevelt dis-| 
played in aviation by his recent air 
voyage to Casablanca, the Senate | 
has proposed the following resolu- | 
tion: 

“Resolved by the Senate. .. .| 
That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is requested to strike a gold medal | 
of appropiate design with suit-| 
able emblems, devices, and inscrip- | 
tions to be determined by the Sec-| 
retary, for presentation to Presi-| 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt in | 
recognition of his contribution in| 
inspiring confidence in aviation as 
a means of travel by his unprece- 
dented flight to the ‘unconditional | 
surrender’ conference with Prime | 
Minister Winston Churchill at Cas-! 


of 


| L. 
| Charge of Operations, represented 


| ALPA president, First Pilots W. 


round-trip bombing missions over 
Axis countries to Lt. Jack C. Harris 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. 








APRIL ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from Page 1) 





plemental agreements with East- | 
ern, Northwest, Inland, and Penn- | 
Central air lines. | 


On April 7, there was a meet- 
ing at ALPA Headquarters be-| 
tween President David L. Behncke, | 
and Hugh L. Smith, Vice-Presi- | 
dent in Charge of Operations of | 
American Airlines, and one of his | 
assistants, “Buck” Williams. The} 
settlement of the C. A. Ryan dis- | 
charge case was talked about at'| 
some length. Considerable prog- | 
ress was made in the direction of | 
settlement, and there were, at the| 
same time, discussions about the | 
application of certain sections of | 
the recently completed AA Sup- 
plemental Agreement covering its 
Atlantic operation. 

Another conference was held | 
with Eastern Air Lines in Miami, | 
Florida, on April 8, 9, and 10. S. 
Shannon, Vice-President in 








the company at the conference 
table; and the pilots were repre- 
sented by David L. Behncke, 


T. Babbitt, R. K. Smith, F. B. 
Kern, R. G. Chew, W. B. Inman, | 
R. C. Young, J. B. Armstrong, 
and Copilot Frank Baque, Jr. 

A tentative accord has been 
reached on the EAL supplemental 
agreement, and it has been agreed 
that, regardless of when it is 
signed, its provisions will be re- 
troactive to May 1, 1943. 
Behncke Confers with Lea 

On April 13, Mr. Behncke jour- 
neyed to Washington for the pur-| 
pose of taking care of an ac-| 
cumulation of problems that had| 
arisen in the Capitol City, mostly | 


| with the Civil Aeronautics Board | 








FIREWORKS 


ARE CIRCLED (TOP). 





BISMARCK SEA, WHICH COST THE ENEMY TWENTY-TWO VESSELS, 
FLARES ARE THE WHITE BURSTS. THE WHITE-EDGED CIRCLES IN THE 
WATER ARE BOMB BURSTS. FOUR BOMBS ON THE WAY TOWARD THE TARGET 


—Press Association Photo 
USING FLARES TO LIGHT THEIR TARGET, A 
JAP CARGO VESSEL, U. S. ARMY AIR FORCE 
BOMBERS CARRIED ON THROUGH THE NIGHT IN THE BATTLE OF THE 


THE 


| lish a closer relationship for the 


| terest. 


Pilots S. C. Pierman and W. R.| 
Sewell; Copilots H. H. Jones and_| 
A. V. Fogleman; with First Pilots 
M. J. Wagner and H. C. McQuigg | 
acting as advisers. The company | 
was represented by W. R. Man-| 
chester, R. J. Wilson, J. H. Car-} 
michael, and R. M. Averill. | 
Ryan Case Settled | 

From Washington the scene of | 
action shifted to New York on 
April 17, when the third and final 


_ (Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 














MONTREAL MEET 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Line Pilots Association. When this 
happened, N.A.P.A. passed quickly 
into oblivion. 

All Make Overtures for 











Affiliations all about cobras and cobra 
Beginning with January 6 charmers. Akbar uses the con- 
’ ’| ventional snake charmer’s 


1938, ALPA started hearing from | 
the Canadian air line pilots, and | 
now they have an organization | 
similar to ALPA that is known as} 
the Canadian Air Line Pilots As-| 
sociation, Intercontinental. 

Summarizing, in 1931, the Air} 
Line Pilots Association was or- 
ganized; in 1936, the British Air 
Line Pilots Association was estab- | 
lished; and in 1938, the Canadian | 
air line pilots set up their organi- | 


zation, the Canadian Air Line| 
| Pilots Association. As soon as 
these organizations were estab-| 
lished, overtures were made by 


and between all of them to estab- | 


purpose of exchanging views and | 
co-ordinating problems of inter-| 
national air line transportation | 
that may affect the men at the 
controls or in which the pilots of | 
either Canada, Great Britain, or| 
the United States may have an in- | 
ALPA Starts Negotiations 
On October 11, 1942, ALPA} 
wrote a letter to both the British 
and Canadian Air Line Pilots As- 
sociations and suggested a meet- 
ing at a central point, preferably 
the United States or Canada, for 
the purpose of establishing a 
closer working liaison arrange- 
ment. The matter was discussed 
at length at ALPA’s 1942 conven- 
tion and the Committee on Nomi- 
nations and Resolutions passed a 
resolution strongly favoring the 
idea. The culmination of almost a 
decade of earnest effort to estab- 
lish a closer relationship on the 
part of the air line pilots of Can- 
ada, America, and Great Britain 
ended with the signing of the 
Memorandum of Agreement of 
Affiliation at Montreal on April 
18, 1943. A facsimile of the sig- 
nature part of this agreement is 
shown on page 38 of this issue. 
Commenting on the Montreal 
meeting after returning to Chi- 
cago, Mr. Behncke had the follow- 
ing to say: “I was particularly 
impressed with the apparent high 
physical and mental standards re- 


dian air line pilots attending the 
Montreal conference. We are 
proud and happy to be associated 
with them, and it is our fond hope 
that this association will remain 
intact and fruitful of good results 
so long as there is traffic upon the 


|}ed roof of the tea planter’s 














SEE HERE, MR. MARTIN 

Now, now, surely there is a limit to all things. It is all right to 
look deeply into the crystal ball and predict what things will be like 
way up yonder, but, after all, there is a limit even to crystal gazing. 

Said Glenn L. Martin, Baltimore aircraft manufacturer, speaking 
before the Council of State Governments on April 9 in New York: 
“Cargo planes without pilots will fly in the postwar skies.” 

The poor forgotten property owners must have some rights, or do 
they? Or possibly Mr. Martin has in mind the utilization of the air 
raid warning alarm system and bomb dugouts during peace as well as 
war. 


For example, Scene one:—Period: postwar. Action: the alarm 


|14, the first supplemental agree-| sounds. An airplane watcher’s gruff voice comes gingerly over the 


loud-speakers, telephones, and radios: “Hear ye! Hear ye! If you 
value your hides, take off for the lower levels. A pilotless plane is 
headed toward Chicago out of control. Radio controls have failed, etc., 
etc., etc.” 7 

As the World War I fliers used to say, “It may be so, but we 
don’t know. It sounds so ¢g queer.” 





* 


IT’S A FAKE—OR IS IT? 


It seems that Pan American has a new status of employee in its 
employ—a snake charmer. For his services the charmer, Akbar Shuja, 
demands 30 rupees (approximately $9) on the barrelhead each 
month. These are just the pre- 
liminaries, so on with the 
story. 

A tea planter’s bungalow 
which was taken over as a bar- 
racks for the pilots of the 
China National Aviation Cor- 
poration, a Pan American sub- 
sidiary, is infested with nice 
cobras—nice slithering cobras. 
Akbar’s job is to charm the 
little cobras out of the thatch- 





bungalow each night before 
the pilots go to bed. 

The hiring of Akbar was the 
idea of Hugh Woods, chief 
pilot for C.N.A.C. and an old 
hand in the Orient who knows 





equipment of flute and basket 
and appears regularly when 
the sun is low in the west to 
charm the little cobras out of 
the eaves of the pilots’ sleep- 
ing hut into his basket. “Tis 
all very simple and very effec- 
tive once you know how,” says 
Akbar, but it seems that there 
is a colored gentleman even 
in this woodpile. 

The little cobras that slither gracefully from the eaves of the 
pilots’ quarters into Akbar’s basket at each sundown are beginning to 
appear to be almost suspiciously well trained. Woods has been con- 
templating this part of the problem and hasn’t decided whether to have 
the snakes branded in true Western fashion or tie little pink ribbons 
around their necks to determine whether Akbar has been running in 
ringers on him. 

The pilots’ comments are that ringers or no ringers, it certainly 
is comforting to have the eaves free from cobras, trained or untrained, 
when one snuggles into his little bed at night and is folded into 
the arms of Morpheus, without having slithery little cobras slithering 
up and down between the snow-white sheets. 

* * * 
EASTER EGGS FOR THE AXIS 

One would think that this Easter bunny has had a very busy day 
laying so many ; poco 
eggs that he has 
apparently 
crowded himself . 
out of his own 
nest. Despite 
this Easter sea- 
son’s pattern, 
there is little 
cheer for the 
Axis in this pic- 
ture, for the 
“eggs” that bun- 
ny rabbit is sit- 
ting on are bomb 
noses, and there’s 
plenty more of 
the same where 
these came from. 
We venture that 
Hysterical Hitler, 
Blowbag Musso- 
lini, and Who- 
ever - heard - of - 
international 
law Hirohito will 
not get any com- 
fort out of this 
brand of “eggs.” 
And whether 
they do or not is 
little concern be- 
cause their de- 
livery will con- 
tinue neverthe- 
less—and with gusto. 











One way of alleviating farm-labor 
shortage — machine-gunning in the 
spring corn crop. 
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* * 


CALM YOURSELF 
flected by the British and Cana- | 


Walter Winchell says, ‘“‘Don’t be startled if Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer runs for Vice-president.” 

Don’t worry, Walter. We will do our best to restrain ourselves, 
and, in fact, having come this far, it takes a lot more than even such 
a startling prediction to startle us. 

* * 


* 
WOE IS US 
“The only trouble with Mme. Chiang Kai-shek,” the air line pilot 








skyroads of the world.” 


was saying, “is that every time she makes a speech they snatch three 
more of our planes away and give them to her.” 
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Back in the now peaceful-seem- 
ing days of 1927, a tri-motored 
landplane flew 90 miles across the 
Straits of Florida to inaugurate 
the first American overseas air- 
plane service. In those days, pleas- 
ure seekers welcomed the chance 
to make the hop from Key West 
to the Latin American atmosphere 
of Havana, Cuba. 

Today clipper ships, dwarfing 
the eight-passenger Fokkers of 
1927, cross the Atlantic with as 
many as 34 passengers plus tons 
of other cargo, including mail. 

In the years between the end of 
World War I, when passenger air 
travel began to develop, and 
World War II, aviation research 
has telescoped time and distance. 
Planes grew larger, safer; oceans 
shrank to the time-size of lakes. 
A network of routes covered the 
three Americas. 

In 1935 the four-motored China 
Clipper, first American trans- 
oceanic passenger ship, flew the 
long route across the Pacific. It 
made stops at Hawaii, Midway Is- 
land, Wake, Guam, the Philippines 
—names that announce why the 
China service has been suspended. 
For months before this 
could be started, Pan American 
Airways had made surveys, built 
airfields and passenger hotels, and 
sent out expeditions. One coloniz- 
ing steamer sailed on a _ four- 
month assignment, taking along 
two complete villages, five air 
bases, a quarter of a million gal- 
lons of fuel, 44 air line tech- 
nicians, a construction force of 
74, and food to feed them. 

International political problems, 


service | 


FLIGHT DECK 





CLIPPER SHIPS OF THE SKY IN DRY DOCK 


a 


—Wide World Photos 


The photo (Lower) shows the flight deck of 


a Pan American Clipper. Multiple crews de- | 








veloped along with transoceanic flying. Here they are at work, each | 
one a specialist, highly trained not only in his particular profession, but | 
also in that all-important part of the job of flying a big airplane— | 


working together. L. to r. are the navigator at his post, the captain at | This operation, from points in the 
the controls, the first officer, flight radio officer, and 








more than technical ones, delayed 
the opening of transatlantic serv- 
ice until May 20, 1939. Then the 
Yankee Clipper headed out from 
New York to Europe on official 
flight No. 1, the first scheduled 
airplane mail service over the At- 
lantic. By July, passengers also 
made the trip on regular weekly 
schedules to and from Southamp- 
ton and Marseilles. Within a few 
months, the war had forced a 

















WINGED MERCY 


The stretcher of an Allied soldier | 
wounded in North African fighting is | 


gently lifted from an American flying ambulance to a waiting field am- 


bulance after the 


mercy 
airport. S. d Lieut 





transport arrived : ey 
t Julia Corinne Riley of Kahoka, Mo., U. S.| Pilots Association and the Canad- 


at a North African coastal 
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flight engineer. 








change in landing spots. Lisbon is 
now the European terminal, 
the flights go on several times a 
week. Exactly how many times is 
a military secret. Their import- 
ance is not. 





DON’T FORGET 
TO REMEMBER 


One of the pilots flying for 
the Intercontinental Division of 
Transcontinental and Western 
Air recently made a timely and 
worthwhile suggestion. He said, 
“The air line pilots are doing a 
great job carrying important 
personages and _ super-priority 
material and supplies to the 
battle fronts of the world. 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea for 
all the air line pilots who are 
doing this type of flying to re- 
member whom they carry, 
where they fly, and as much 
about their wartime work as 
possible? It may be necessary to 
write a report on this after the 
war when the usual flock of 
kiwies will, no doubt, attempt 
to monopolize the credit for the 
wartime accomplishments of the 
air line pilots.” 

This is an excellent sugges- 
tion and should be taken seri- 
ously by every member of our 
organization. 

















isfactorily culminated. The details 
of this historical event are de- 
scribed and pictured elsewhere on 
the pages of this issue. 

The next bit of April action 
worthy of note took place in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, on April 23 and 
24, when a first conference was 
held with Northwest Airlines to 
establish a supplemental agree- 
ment covering their Northern Re- 
gion Operation which extends 
from Minneapolis and _ Seattle 
northward to the principal points 
in Western Canada and practically 
all important cities and division | 
points in Alaska. It has grown to | 
be a vast operation and important | 
to the war effort. The company 
was represented by Messrs. K. R. 
Ferguson, R. L. Smith, M. B. 
Freeburg, N. D. Jackson, C. E. 
Woodward, and A. E. Floan; and 
the pilots were represented by 
David L. Behncke, George F. Beal, 
and Ralph Nelson. 

Northwest Agreement Difficult 

The drafting of a supplemental 
agreement for the pilots who fly 
on the Northern Region Division 
of Northwest Airlines proved to 
be a difficult and complicated un- 
dertaking for the reason that the 
operation is irregular and the ter- 
rain runs from level plains to long 
stretches of rugged mountains. 








States north to Edmonton, Al-| 


berta, Canada, is pretty much the | 
| same as those in the United States, | 


but | With the exception of the equip-| 
|ment flown; but north of Edmon- | 


ton to all terminal points in Al- 
aska, the terrain is probably the 
wildest and most rugged in the 


Along with the speeding up of | United States. 


the flying boats, turn-around time 
has been shortened from six days 
to 48 hours or less. 
above shows a clipper ship getting 
a thorough going-over. A ground 
crew of 186 mechanics and in- 
spectors does the job. 


‘BUSY MONTH 


(Continued from Page 7) 





| hearing was held in the Ryan case 
| which had been in the mill since 


|5, 1943. This hearing resulted in 
| settlement. His return to employ- 
| ment was not a victory for the 
| Association nor for the company 
nor anyone else connected with 
the controversy, but, nevertheless, 
| it was settled to the satisfaction 
|of all concerned. In short, it 
| amounted to one of those rare and 
| happy endings where no one gets 
| everything he wants, but every- 
| one is satisfied. To Hugh Smith, 
|the operating head of American 


s | Airlines, must go the lion’s share 


| of the credit for the settling of 
this case. Ryan’s representatives 
were W. S. Shannon, Chairman of 
| AA Council No. 22, New York, 
and David L. Behncke. 


| Another First for ALPA 


From New York, on April 17, 
|the scene of action changed to 
| Montreal, where on April 18, a 
Memorandum of Agreement of 
| Affiliation (the first of its kind) 
| between the American Air Line 


| 


Shannon Assists in Washington 
April 27 again found Mr. 


The photo | Behncke in Washington, where he 


appeared with Mr. W. S. Shannon, 
special advisor to ALPA on air 
traffic control matters, at a hear- 


|ing of the RTCA Technical Com- 


mittee No. 4 on Air Traffic Con- 
trol. This hearing dealt largely 


| with the subject of the dual use 





of the beam frequency for the 
simultaneous transmitting of beam 
signals and air traffic approach 
control instructions. It had been 


: |a heated subject for the past sev- 
Ryan was discharged on January | : , 


eral months, and Headquarters 
had been made the receiving end 
for many complaints from a large 
number of air line pilots who were 
called upon to use the’ beam fre- 
quency for working-down-through 
problems and _ in-the-vicinity-of- 
the-airport orientation problems 
generally, and, at the same time, 
receive air traffic approach con- 
trol instructions over the same 
frequency. The point was made 
that neither the voice nor the 
beam reception was clear and that 
there was a great chance for con- 
fusion; that if more than three 
planes got over a station at one 
time the approach _ controller 
had his hands a little too full, 
and in general, it was a mess. 
These conditions, it was claimed, 
were further augmented by new 
copilots who weren’t much help 
in a pinch, and usually were a 
hindrance in the matter of assist- 
ing with the operation of radio 
tuning and so forth. 

After wrangling the better part 


Army nurse attached to the Air Evacuation Transport Medical Squad-|ian and British Air Line Pilots| of the day, it was finally decided 


ron, smiles a good-by as her patient leaves. 





| Associations was quickly and sat-!to take the air line pilots off this 


Airport Too Small 


In a recent report to Congress 
it was stated that it was “quite 
within the realm of possibility” 
that the new $16,000,000 Wash- 
ington National Airport at Grav- 
elly Point would prove too small 
to handle postwar air traffic. 

Testifying before a House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, Charles 
I. Stanton, civil aeronautics ad- 
ministrator, drew a _ picture 
future air traffic to Washington 
going “way beyond” capacities of 
existing airports, even with in- 
stallation of dual runways. 





double-use radio communication 
arrangement and cause the com- 





panies’ radio facilities to be used | 


as a clear channel in transmitting 
air traffic control instructions to 
air line pilots. The Army and 
Navy asked to remain on the dual 
frequency arrangement for the 
principal reason that this is about 
all they could do. 

The latter part of the same day, 
April 27, was taken up with the 


demonstration of the electrically | 


controlled, automatic air traffic 
directing and recording apparatus 
installed for testing purposes at 
the Washington National Airport. 


All present, including the Army 
and Navy representatives, were 
impressed, and it was the con- 


sidered opinion of 
type of apparatus would have to 
be made a part of the air traffic 
control system of the future 
assure accuracy in the interest of 
safety. 


+ 
to 


The 29th of April was a busy | 
day for ALPA representatives in | 


Washington. Many matters were 
conferred about and numerous 
subjects were discussed with the 
National Mediation Board and the 
Air Transport Command. 
lst Vice-president Nelson 
Pinch-hits 

On May 4, 19438, the second 
supplemental agreement negotiat- 
ing conference was set to take 
place in Cheyenne with Inland 
Air Lines. ALPA’s First Vice- 
President Orvis Nelson pinch- 
hitted for President Behncke at 
this meeting. Representing the 
company were Mr. Marvin Lan- 
des, Mr. J. G. Brooder, Vice- 


president, and Mr. W. E. Thomp- } 


son, Personnel Manager. The pilots 


were represented by Orvis Nelson, } 


ALPA, M. W. Gano, Chairman oi 
Council No. 21, Fred W. Wahl 
Vice-chairman, and T. H. Cooke, 
Senior Copilot Representative. 

These are the high lights of 
ALPA’s activities for the month 
of April. In addition, a flood of 
other matters, all more or less im- 
portant, were satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, and, of course, some had 
to be held over for handling dur- 
ing the month of May. 

All the months of the year ars 
busy ones for ALPA, the only 
difference being that some are 
busier than others, and April was 
in this category...and definitely! 





A Winner : 


—UAL Phot 

C. M. Christenson, or ‘‘Chris” a: 
he is more familiarly known to his 
flying buddies, a United Air Lines 
pilot on the Salt Lake-Oakland route 
is the winner of top awards for the 
outstanding employee suggestion re- 
ceived by the UAL suggestion con- 
ference during 1942. His ideas involv- 
ed the development of a trip follow- 
up system which permits a continu- 
ous check on the progress of flights 
over United’s system. Chris received 
$750 when his suggestion was accept- 
ed, and an additional $250 for having 
his brainchild judged the best for 
1942. Congratulations, Chris! It pays, 
doesn’t it, to have one’s eyes open 
and to have one’s brains in gear be- 
fore one starts talking? 
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